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/VIR  WAR  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  REPORT  ABSTRACT 
TITLE:  The  United  States  Naval  Diplomacy  in  the 

Third  World 

AUTHOR:  David  T.  Gato,  Commander,  USNR 

L' ' iV  -  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  the 

ft-jr  unique  capabilities  ol  United  States  Navy  carrier  and 
surface  forces  to  serve  as  military  and  diplomatic 
cools  of  United  States  national  security  poiicy  towards 
Third  tiorid  coastal  nations  in  peacetime  and  in 
operations  short  ol  general  war.  A  coherent  national 
security  policy  must  take  into  account  the  ^changing 
t ace%*  oi  the  Third  World  political,  economic,  and 
military  scene.  The  development  of  this  poiicy  should 
include  a  clearly  defined  role  (or  the  application  of 
U.  S.  military  forces  in  what  Clauscwitz  terms  Jfthe 

s. 

continuation  oi  poiicy  by  other  means.**  The  author 

rTv*r 

intends  to  argue:  he  U.5.  Navy  is  best  suited  to 

execute  a  variety  of  national  securi ty/navai  diplomacy 
roles  In  any  of  the  Third  World  coastal  states,  to  ^ 
identify  Soviet  interests  in  the  Third  World,  and  ro-  ; 
explore  the  role  oi  naval  diplomacy  in  protecting  U.  i». 
national  interests  in  the  Third  Wori.l  now  and  in  the 
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future . 
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UN mD  STATES 


NAVAL  DIPLOMACY 
}  N  THE  THIRD  UORI.O 

l.  1 nt roduction. 

The  pa i pose  ot  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  the 
unique  capabili ties  ot  United  States  Navy  carrier  and 
surface  loroes  to  serve  as  military  and  diplomatic 
tools  of  United  States  national  security  policy  towards 
Third  Jorld  coastal  nations  in  peacetime  and  in 
operations  short  ot  qeneral  war  no* ,  and  in  the  future. 
!  u*  11  argue  how  this  task,  as  part,  of  the  Navy's 
peacetime  global  mission,  can  be  accomplished  routinely 
by  the  Navy  (as  it  is  currently  structured)  more 
effectively  than  fcy  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army.  The 
thesis  is  divided  into  seven  major  sections: 

t.  An  Introduction; 

2.  United  States  national  security  policy  and  the 
Th*rd  Uorld; 

::  How  IJ.  il.  rational  security  interests  became 
-tildwine*  in  scope; 

1.  Thi:  Joviet  Union  in  the  Third  Uorld; 

United  States  ravai  diplomacy  in  the  Third 

U(  r id; 

r»  Future  U.  I*,  rmtat  operations  ,’n  the  Third 
jior Id; 


A  Conclusion. 


What  is  the  national  security  strategy  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  Hast,  formulate?  ”Our 
national  strategy  is  a  descripti ..,n  it  how  we  intend  to 
ensure  the  security  of  this  nation,  »ur  vita1,  interests 
and  the  future  of  liberty  in  the  world....  Our  strategy 
for  the  protection  of  t.nese  interests  mist  not  just 
comprehend  our  fundamental  values,  but  must  extend  to 
American  interests  on  a  global  scale.***  Developing  a 
national  security  strategy  applicable  in  both  a  broad 
sense  (towards  a  group  of  nations  in  one  region),  and 
in  n  narrow  sense  \to  a  specific  nation),  requires 
careful  consideration  ut  the  means  available  to 
implement  and  the  ends  desired  ox  that  same  policy. 

The  policy  development.  process  < s  essentially  the  same 
regardless  ol  whether  the  policy  will  apply  to  an  ally 
or  an  adversary.  A  coherent  national  security  policy 
should  be  all  encompassing  and  take  into  account  the 
"charging  face”  of  the  world  political,  economic,  and 
military  scene.  This  strategy  determines  when,  where, 
4iui  hot*  U.  1.  military  forces  will  be  used  in 
^jppuiting  national  intercuts. 
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I  i  .  U n i  t.ed_tlt  ate s  N at  to n  a  1  Uecu r }  t.  y  l^ol icy  a n d  t 
•r.ird  World 

It  j  s  important  Lo  remember  that  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  is  not  based  exclusively 
i-ti  military  power.  Economic  factors  and  cultural 
influences  are  also  important  determinants  of  security. 
The  U.U.  policy  oi  "containment  which  had  its  roots 
in  the  late  I'jUTs,  may  be  the  only  consistent  national 
security  policy  that  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
lapiewent  from  Administration  to  administration  since 
World  War  II  ,4ir»d  even  that  policy  has  been  subject  to 
periodic  revision.  Host  recently,  because  of  the 
"..of bacnev  Era"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.  J .  may 
decide  to  apply  tru*  policy  of  containment  even  more 
selectively  in  certain  situations  rather  than 
universally  as  tried  previously.  Because  Third  World 
vnunirtrs  are  where  bo!  ri  superpowers  often  have 
interests,  a  more  realistic  policy  of  U.  U. 
intervention  may  be  App.lrable  tn  ensure  peace, 
stability,  and  to  cheat  tne  growth  of  Soviet  influence 
in  i.r»e  future.  However,  as  tar  as  intervention  is 
concerned,  both  the  U.U.  and  the  Soviet  Union  ui. ii 
tread  cautiously  n  the  Third  World  tc  avoid  a  direct 
-•in:  fontat  ion  that  neither  want*.:.  Each  will  weigh  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  examine  the; 4  own 
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interest**,  and  the  chances  for  escalation  before 
intervening  .  Intervention  aay  not  only  occur  because 
of  rival  superpower  interest  though.  Third  Horld 
countries  have  problems  of  their  own  which  way  eifect 
regional  stability  and  thus  attract  our  concern. 

In  an  ideal  sense,  national  security  policy  should 
be  reasonably  consistent  fro*  one  adfti ni Si  ration  to  the 
next  (as  containment  seems  to  have  been).  The  final 
policy  developed  should  include  a  ciearly  defined  role 
for  the  application  of  U.  S.  military  force  in  the 
Implementation  of  American  foreign  policy  as  it  relates 
to  maintaining  national  security. 

Th»:  President  defines  the  objectives  of  U.  fi. 
naliona .  security  poli  ry  and  foreign  policy  for  his 
administration,  the  way  that  he  perceives  the  role  of 
American  military  forces  in  implementing  this  policy, 
and  the  extent  to  which  mil*. tary  force  uj:l  be  applied 
in  ar.  international  situation.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  choose  to  disagree  with  him  (and 
often  docs),  especially  as  to  the  role  ot  American 
military  forces  when  nurd  to  implement.  American  foreign 
poi.cy  and  to  maintain  i.r  enforce  American  national 
security  policy.  1 can  do  this  by  refusing  or  limiting 
the  funding  for  U  S  military  involvement  in  a  certain 
area  of  the  worlo  or  by  invoking  the  liar  Powers  Act. 
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as  a  limit  to  the 


*ihir:h  originated  in  Congress 
Executive  Branches  ability  to  commit  0.  1'.  force!;  to  a 
combat  environment,  without:  a  declaration  of  war. 

Developing  successful  policies  to  deal  with  the 
Third  liiorld  ancJ  implementing  them  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
I.egi siat.i ve  branches  of  the  government.  Poreign  and 
national  security  poJiey  initiatives  do  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  President  anymore.  The  Congress 
represents  an  American  business  community  that  has  a 
vested  interest,  in  what  the  Third  World  has  to  oiler. 
Congress  also  represents  many  Americans  who  nave  a 
deep,  humanitarian  concern  tor  ’he  current  and  future 
welfare  of  the  population  ot  the  Third  World.  Their 
.nterest  translates  into  votes.  The  President  cannot 
a d .< f*  policy  without  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  Even 
cover r  operations  deemed  important  to  national  security 
by  the  Executive  Branch  somehow  find  a  way  into  the 
public  domain.  Any  iuture  decision  to  commit  American 
forces  to  hostile  shores  has  lo  be  taken' after  a 
wirrluj  decision  making  process  is  completed.  The 
Congress  wants  tu  be  artviurd  oi  and  even  take  part  in 
tnr  decision  making  process  and  be  kept  abreast  of  the 
r tsu*  ts. 
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In  regards  to  the  use  of  naval  force  in 
particular,  the  President,  as  the  Commander- in-Chic f , 

must  consider  what  the  effect  will  be  of  the  appearance 

of  a  U.  S.  warship  under  the  ci rcua stances  of  the 

deployment  to  a  selected  foreign  shore.  "Showing  our 

flag"  can  be  intimidating  to  a  Third  World  country  or 

any  country  that  hasn't  extended  an  invitation  to 

visit.  Third  World  countries  are  much  like  us  in  many 

respects.  Despite  their  lack  of  sophisticated 

technology,  they  react  to  intimidation  or  unwelcome 

intervention  the  same  way  we  would. 

Third  World  countries  have  one  thing  in  common 
with  the  more  advanced  countries  -  a  tendency  to 
fight  when  threatened,  humiliated  (emphasis 
added),  or  dep7i ve3"~oF~ somethYng  they  value,  or 
resort  to  arms  when  opportunities  arise  to  settle 
old  scores,  to  acquire  something  they  covet.,  or 
to  spread  some  ideology.2 

They  are  not  afraid  to  confront  the  United  States. 
Presidential  advisors  must  formulate  the  reaction  the 
Third  World  country  will  have,  not  Just  the  reaction  he 
wants  them  to  have.  Perhaps  naval  diplomacy  will  not  be 
the  optimum  solution  to  the  problem.  Economic  aid  and 
an  increased  cultural  and  social  awareness  of  that 
country's  problems  by  the  United  States  may  be  part  of 
the  solution  too.  To  a  land  locked  country,  one  without 
a  navy,  or  any  significant  merchant  fleet  or  maritime 
trade,  naval  diplomacy  may  not  have  an  effect  at  ail. 
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This  paper  will  Unit  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  naval  diplomacy  on  those  Third  World 
countries  with  a  coastline  or  ocean  access. 

Being  ever  aware  of  the  effect  the  press  has  on 
world  opinion,  the  president  must  be  very  careful  about 
where  the  ’’Big  Stick”  oi  American  national  security 
policy  is  actually  waved.  The  United  States  can  ill 
afford  the  accusation  that  it  is  meddling  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  Third  Uorld  country.  Anong  these 
countries,  especially  the  so  called  ’’non-aligned 
nations,”  there  is  an  extremely  loud  anti  American 
propaganda  voice  often  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anti  U.  S.  propaganda  can  be  (and  has  been)  very 
counterproductive  to  our  national  interests  and  we 
don't  seen  to  be  very  good  at  negating  its  effects.  An 
uneducated  and  uninformed  population  may  be  quick  to 
iccept  this  propaganda  as  the  truth  and  the  United 
States  mist  be  ever  aware  of  alternative 
interpretations  ot  its  coercive  naval  diplomacy. 

Additionally,  how  the  rest  of  the  world  reacts  can 
be  )ust  as  important  as  the  reaction  in  the  target 
region .  Uorlti  news  media  representatives  will  always  be 
tnerr  to  examine  the  mission  and  motives  ul  American 
military  forces  whether  they  are  in* country  or  over  the 
horizon  out  or  sight  of  the  general  populatio...  The 
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media  will  applaud  our  successes  and  investigate  our 
failures.  As  an  example,  escorting  the  reflagged 
Kuwaiti  tankers,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (a  confined,  but 
accessible  area  to  . the  media)  has  been  especially 
difficult  for  the  Navy  because  news  coverage  has 
hampered  the  secrecy  of  intended  ship  movements.  It  is 
an  essential  diplomatic  mission  though,  and  press 
coverage  wanes  as  does  the  "newness”  of  the  mission. 

The  naval  escorting,  as  a  diplomatic  move,  has  served 
to  show  our  solidarity  with  moderate  Arab  leaders  in 
the  region  as  most  Kuwaiti  oil  continues  to  move  out  of 
the  Gulf  on  unescorted,  non-U.  S.  flagged  tankers. 3 
Correspondents  know  where  convoys  are  going  and  if  they 
can't  locate  them,  they  hire  an  airplane  or  helicopter 
and  go  looking.  The  media  also  closely  watched  (and  was 
watched  by)  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  in 
April  1986  prior  to  the  American  attack  on  Libyan 
coastal  targets.  Deceptive  maneuvers  by  the  carriers, 
designed  to  deny  Soviet  tattletale  vessels  our 
intentions,  eoincident.iy  happened  to  prevent  the  press 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carriers  when  the 
aizstrike  was  launched. 

During  the  final  twelve  years  ot  the  Twentieth 
Century  the  United  States  faces  a  number  of  problems  in 
developing  and  implementing  an  effective  national 
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security  policy  and  diplomatic  methods  to  dea ‘  with  the 
growing  number  ot  countries  that  make  up  the  Third 
wor^d:  the  Lesser  Developed  Countries  (LDC’s);  Emerging 
Nations  (EN's);  the  Nouveax  Riches  <NR's).  The 
countries  ot  the  Third  World  arc:  important  to  our 
national  security.  They  are  an  untapped  source  of  raw 
materials,  a  market  for  out  manufactured  goods,  the 
home  of  an  inexpensive  labor  pool,  j  possible  source  of 
support  in  the  United  Nations,  and,  depending  on  the 
nation,  a  cornerstone  or  stabiity  in  their  region. 
Additionally,  many  Third  World  countries  are  so  located 
that,  we  cannot  allow  then  to  fall  into  tne  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  uncontestea.  The  future  national 
security  policies  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Third 
!iond  must  account  for  Third  World  interests  as  well  as 
our  own  in  order  to  maintain  their  independence  and/or 
non  aligned  status,  foster  democratic  ideals,  and 
prevent  them  from  falling  under  Soviet  domination. 

These  people  can  become  easy  prey  for  communist 
revolutionaries  who  preach  economic  equality  for  all 
and  death  to  the  capitalists.  Only  recently  has  the 
Third  World  recognized  that  communism  has  been  a  dismal 
economic  failure  everywhere  it  is  found.  Military  power 
or  anti  -American  rhetoric  have  not  proven  to  be 
substitutes  (or  economic  success. 
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!1I.  fJ .  13 .  National  Security  JL  nt.eres ts_-;  Uor  i riuide  in 
Scope , 

Although  colonial  Isa  anci  imperialism  are  words 
that  have  all  but  disappeared  Iron  the  vocabularies  of 
diplomats  speaxing  of  their  own  country's  intentions, 
they  still  seem  to  exist  but  under  a  different  guise. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  what.  1  term,  " regions  of 
national  interest.”  The  world  nay  not  be  bipolar,  but 
there  are  certainly  two  major  camps  seeking  influence 
in  the  Third  World.  ”Tbe  problem  of  decolonization  and 
nation  building  associated  with  the  emergence  of  Third 
Uorld  states  from  colonial  rule  has  led  in  many  canes 
to  political,  social  and  economic  instabilities  that 
threaten  the  survival  of  legitimate  governments  and 
compromise  U.  S.  security  interests. 

For  t.he  past  42  years  the  struggle  for  influence 
over  selected  regions  of  interest  in  the  world  has  been 
between  the  United  States  and  the  industrialized,  free 
market  economies  of  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  cJient  states.  The  Soviets  view  their  national 
security  interests  in  the  Third  World  no  less 
importantly  than  the  United  States  does.  Immediately 
after  World  War  il  the  United  States  and* its  allien  may 
have  had  an  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union  when  it 
camr  it-  an  abiLity  to  increase  their  influence  in  the 
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world.  The  Soviet  Union  uas  a  rontir.ent.aj  power  still 
recovering  from  the  devastating  effects  of  World  War 
II . 

The  United  States  possessed  a  string  oi  worldwide 
bases  at  the  close  of  World  liar  II.  The  Soviet  Union 
uas  a  continental  Asian  Jand  power  lacking  warm  water 
ports  u.iih  open  ocean  access.  Some  American  bases 
constructed  during  World  War  il  were  developed  into  a 
network  of  airbases  which  could  support  American 
strategic  bomber  torees  targeted  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  as  forward  bases  for  American  tactical  air 
forces.  Those  tactical  jir  forces  were  available  to 
"put  the  pressure  on”  an  needed  to  locally  enforce 
containment  or  to  provide  the  airpouer  which  night  be 
necessary  Lo  ensure  our  nilitary  superiority  in 
regional  conflicts.  The  Soviet  Union  uas  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  unfriendly  foruard  airfields  and  uas 
soon  to  be  vulnerable  over  the  North  Foie  to  h&liistic 
missile  attack.  A  United  States  nilitary  presence  uas 
visible  around  the  globe  in  both  developed  and 
developing  countries.  There  was  nowhere  that  these 
forces  could  not  reach.  The  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC) 
j as  an  umbrella  under  which  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
see*  shelter  from  the  Soviets,  but.  fcoa  which  no  nation 
could  hide.  At  the  same  time  the  Navy  uas  still  trying 
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to  define  a  strategic  nuclear  mission  for  its  carrier- 
borne  strike  forces.  As  ranges  of  aircraft  increased 
and  inflight  refueling  techniques  for  SAC  bonbers  and 
TAC  lighters  were  perfected,  dependence  on  these 
forward  bases  declined.  Coincidental ly ,  a  rise  in 
nationalism  among  the  countries  where  bases  were 
located  and  the  traditional  desire  of  Americans  to  Look 
alter  problems  at  heme  first,  additionally  contributed 
to  oase  closures. 5  Despite  these  closures,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  was  the  vc-ry  visible  "big  gun,#  of 
American  national  security  policy.  If  the  United  States 
Air  Porce  was  charged  with  retaliating  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  could  be  nG  doubt  as  to  what 
weapons  it  could  bring  to  bear  against  a  lesser  nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  how  the  local 
population  felt  about  a* nearby  'SAC  base.  Hid  they  feel 
secure,  threatened,  or  maybe  just  envious  of  the  small 
number  of  their  neighbors  who  benefited  economically 
fro*  the  presence  of  Americans  with  money  to  spend?  the 
presence  of  an  American  base  on  foreign  coil  could  be 
of  questionable  advantage  to  the  locals.  Jt.  does  not 
seem  to  stimulate  local  economic  independence.  It  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  economy  by  pouring  American  dollars 
into  the  country,  but.  it  might  take  away  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  local  population  as  they  performed 
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we nial  taski»  for  pay  on  bane  instead  of  what  they  would 
normally  be  doing.  This  could  lake  the*  primary  targets 
for  nationalistic  fervor.  One  could  look  to  the 
Philippines  in  1988  an  a  possible  example. 

1 n  the  late  198(Ts  Ar.erican  military  basing  rights 
ami  overflight  privileges  are  considerably  more 
restricted  than  they  were  2E>  years  ago.  The  U.  S.  Navy 
and  especially  its  carrier  battle  groups  have  become  a 
versatile  national  security  tool  because  of  their 
flexibility.  The  mechanics  of  rapidly  applying  American 
military  force  to  a  troubled  area  are  more  complex  than 
ever  before.  Even  our  friends  may  be  reluctant  to  allou 
overflights  by  American  military  aircraft..  The  Navy  is 
an  alternative.  Witness  the  Libyan  raid  of  April  1986 
and  the  circuitous  route  the  P- Ill's  had  to  fly  to 
reach  their  target,  ft  is  e> sy  to  pay  lip  service  to 
anti  terrorist  activity,  as  it  appears  the  French 
government  did  prior  ».o  the  raid,  but  difficult  to  take 
meaningful  action  against  it.  And  Prance  is  not  an 
adversary  of  the  United  States! 

Third  World  countries  tend  to  be  clustered 
together  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Southern  Asia. 
Host  resent  the  superpower  battle  lor  a  dominating 
influence  among  them  and  simply  want  oilitaiy  or 
economic  aid  without  political  obligations  or  no 
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superpower  presence  at  ali.  Unless  they  were  at  uar 
with  a  neighboring  state,  1  doubt  they  would  invite 
either  an  American  or  Soviet  military  presence  into 
their  nation  unless  they  felt  their  security  was  being 
threatened. 

It  is  not  to  the  benefit  ot  the  United  States  to 
ignore  a  Third  World  country's  wishes  or  its  national 
sovereignty.  However,  if  we  feel  there  is  a  threat  to 
our  national  security  (vis.,  building  an  airfieid 
intended  to  support  Soviet  long  range  naval 
reconnaissance  aircraft;  or  undeniable  evidence  a 
nation  is  actively  supporting  terrorism  in  this 
hemisphere)  or  to  regional  stability,  a  sovereignty 
violation  nay  be  required.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
rhetoric  in  the  Third  World.  Decisive  action  may  b«v  the 
only  recourse  if  diplomacy  does  not  achieve  the  desired 
results . 

Equally  complex  is  how  to  demonstrate  American 
determination  to  use  military  force  .(when  necessary) 
and  interest  in  the  Third  World  for  protracted  periods 
ol  time  without  introducing  ground  forces,  land- based 
air  units  (uninvited)  and  all  the  headaches  they  cause, 
or  any  weapon  platform  whose  capabilities  may  not  be 
best  suited  for  the  given  situation.  (The  unspotted  .16 
inch  rounds  of  trie  New  Jersey  flying  into  Lebanon  being 
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ii  good  example  ol  the:  latter.)  How  then  can  tht? 
interests  of  t.ru*  United  States  be  demonstrated  or  power 
projected  when  necessary?  How  can  the  national  security 
interests  oi  the  United  States  be  ensured,  and 
ultimately,  enforced  in  the  Third  World?  The  United 
States  has  friends  in  the  Third  World  we  intend  to  keep 
and  protect.  Additionally,  the  United  States  opposes 
totalitarian  expansionism  in  the  Third  World  and 
supports  local  resistance  to  communist  governments. £ 
These  factors  require  a  strong,  versatile  military 
force  capable  of  power  projection  to  be  available  for 
deployment  to  Third  World  nations  or  their  vicinity. 

The  Navy  is  that  force. 

The  Carter  Administration  was  very  reluctant  to 
use?  force  to  achieve  what  diplomacy  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  A  change  occurred  n  1981.  "The  Reagan 
administration. . . rejected  an  assumption  that  had  become 
widely  accepted  during  the  decade  of  detente:  that 
force  no  longer  had  much  utility  in  international 
politics”.7 

Particularly  in  the  Ub*.  auc  to  its  political 
process,  the  use  of  even  small  umounts  of 
military  force  iz  likely  to  have  a 
disproportionately  lar^e  political  impact ... .The 
point  is  this:  even  relatively  small  uses  of 
lo^ce  can  have  dramatic  political  impact. 6 
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Host  immediately  this  leant  an  .Increased  incidence 
of  combat  for  U.  G.  naval  torccs  around  the  world:  the 
Gull  of  Sidra  in  1901;  Lebanor  m  1983;  Grenada  in 
1983;  the  Libyan  air  strike  ot  1986;  and  most  recently 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  naval  forces  re  enforced  tne 
rights  of  freedom  o i  navigation  for  Hr.  Qaddafi  and 
punished  him  for  involvement  in  state-sponsored 
terrorism.  Joint  l).  S.  forces  prevented  the  development 
or  an  additional  communist  client,  Grenada,  in  the 
Caribbean.  A  U.  C.  Navy  baLLle  group  demonstrated  our 
support  of  the  legitimate  government  of  Lebanon  in 
1983.  As  it  turned  out.  the  President  did  not  act 
contrary  to  American  public  opinion  either.  Although 
the  American  public  and  the  Congress  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  the  use  of  force  as  a  diplomatic  tool  until  we  are 
actually  provoked  or  American  lives  are  in  danger, 
their  attitude  changes  once  that  provocation  has 
occurred,  as  it  did  with  the  terrorist  massacre  at.  iht 
Rome  airport  and  the  attack  on  the  Berlin  disco.  A 
Gallup  Poll  taken  after  the  Libyan  Raid  revealed  that 
621  of  the  Americans  polled  felt  that  President  Reagan 
"makes  wise  use  of  military  forces  to  solve  foreign 
poijcy  problems"  and  only  261  thought  he  "was  too  quick 
co  employ  military  forces"  a  significant  margin  of 
approval. 9  Of  spr'iaj  note  is  that,  all  of  this  combi1 
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Involved  operations  between  the  United  States  and  a 
Third  World  country  and  ail  of  it  involved  the  Navy 
performing  a  primary  roie.  ’’The  U.  S.  Navy's  capability 
to  protect,  our  sea  lines  of  eonmuni cations  and  to 
project  power  remains  crucial  to  Western  security. ”10 
It  goes  beyond  using  naval  vessels  only  as  wartime 
combatants . 

Warships  can  be  instruments  of  diplomacy  as  well 
as  instruments  of  forte.  They  can  be  used  in 
’’...support  of  a  country's  general  bargaining  position, 
particular  negotiating  stances  and  influence  building 
tactics,  and  ior  representational  tasks  of  various 
kinds.”-'  However,  would  it  be  easy  for  a  Third  World 
country  to  recognize  exactly  what  the  purpose  of  an 
American  warship  orf  its  coast  is  supposed  to  be?  How 
many  people  in  the  country  Would  know  it  was  there  and 
why r  Is  it  acting  in  a  coercive  manner  as  a  warship  or 
in  a  non -coercive  manner  as  an  influence  builder01 2  Is 
it  n»*ant  to  be  3n  influence  on  the  military  and 
political  leaders  only  *nri  not  on  the  general  public? 
Any  appearance  by  an  uninvited  American  naval  vessel 
off  i  he  corns1  at  a  Third  World  country  may  not.  be 
we i come  even  as  posiMvt:  re  enforcement,  because  of  how 
neighboring  countries  may  rcior  or  a  regional  desire  to 
rtjuin  non  *  ill  i  gned . 
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tthat  lust  the  President  consider  before  turning  to 

naval  diplomacy?  First,  he*  must  draw  on  the  experience? 

ajf  the  past  ,  hut  he  can  only  \ypothesize  as  to  the 

future  capabilities  of  potential  adversaries.  Second. 

the  United  States  does  not  want  to  go  to  war  and  seeks 

to  deter  adversaries  f roa  initiating  combat  operations 

against  it.  Third,  he  must  consider  the  response  of 

botn  allies  and  adversaries  to  changes  in  American 

military  and  naval  force  structure  and  security 

policy.*3  The  arrival  of  an  American  military  or  naval 

force  can  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  powerful, 

unwanted,  and  uninvited  persuader.  Suddenly  the  United 

States  is  imposing  its  will  on  a  smaller  country  that 

is  obviously  unable  to  respond  in  kind.  Uuickly  a 

United  States  naval  vessel  on  the  scene  changes  from 

friend  or  neutral  tc  a  foe. 

A  clear  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  naval 
power  and  the  exercise  of  naval  influence  will 
always  be  muddied  by  the  relative  subtlety  of  the 
stages  through  which  a  warship  can  be  transformed 
from  a  platform  for  a  dance- band  and  cavorting 
local  dignitaries,  to  a  haven  of  refuge  lor 
nationals  in  distress,  to  a  gun  platform  for 
shore  bombardment .  1*1 

This  is  the  important  flexibility  inherent,  to  naval 
diplomacy  and  is  the  main  point  of  this  thesis.  A 
mission  to  show  the  flag  can  quickly  change  to  one  of 
protecting  or  demonstrating  our  national  interests.  The 
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Uni  led  St  .utes  Navy  can  ami  does  play  a  useful  role  in 
t.ne  implementation  ot  American  foreign  policy  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  national  security  policy  ir.  peace  as 
well  it*;  war. 

The  United  states  government  insists  on  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  high  seas  while  recognising  a 
legitimate  territorial  right  to  a  maximum  12  nautical 
«.ilr  Jinit.  of!  shore  tor  each  sovereign  nation  whose 
border  includes  a  coastline.  The  extent  ol  coastal 
sovereignty  (beyond  the  twelve  mile  limit  ur  recognize) 
i a  hotly  debated  issue  tnese  days.  In  South  America, 
some  countries  have  cj. aimed  exclusive  economic  zones 
cut  /UU  nautical  miles  from  shore  to  protect  fishing 
mounds  they  consider  essential  to  their  fragile 
economies.  A  few  countries  actually  claim  a  territorial 
limit  that  extends  200  nautical  miles  off  shore.  They 
prohibit  other  r.atiuni  from  fishing  within  these  waters 
and  intoice  their  territorial  claims. 

Additionally,  can  a  small.  Third  World  country 
located  it.  a  strategic  choiccpoint  br  granted  the  same 
rights  of  iiovireiqnty  as  a  large  nation?  What  if  they 
abuse  that  sovereignty  just  because  of  their  location? 
Jho  can  challenge  the*'  The  oceans  are  highways  for 
i nternat lonai  commerce.  The  same  sea  lane:  offer 
passage  t  n  America  naval  vessels.  >’reedum  ol  the  seas 
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is  essential  in  peacetime;  conLrol  o f  the  seas;  may  be 

vital  in  war. 15  ’’Distant.  responsibilities  which 

involve  the  use  of  the  seas  will,  in  t. imes  of  conflict, 

require  the  potential  o t  controlling  relevant  sen 

areas,  or  at  least  denying  thea  to  the  enemy. "1^ 

The  nations  t:f  southern  Africa,  Central  and  South 

America,  the  oil*  rich  Persian  Gulf  states,  tne  Indian 

subcontinent ,  and  the  diddle  East  are  all  accessible  by 

sea  and  stand  near  vital  highways  in  the  ocean.  The 

nations  of  the  Third  Uorld  can  have  a  great  effect  on 

the  merchant  shipping  traffic  off  their  coasts  by 

expending  relatively  Jittle  effort  in  chokepoint 

control  especially  when  prompted  hy  the  Soviet  Union  or 

local  ultra- nationalists. 

Por  nearly  a  hundred  years,  technology  has  been 
taking  away  the  balance  f ro*  states  with  ocean 
going  navies  toward  those  states  concerned  only 
with  delending  their  coasts,  nines,  short  range 
submarines,  missile  firing  attack  craft,  radar 
controlled  coastal  artillery  or  aissiles,  and 
bomber  aircraft,  all  are  more  cost  effective  in 
or  near  territorial  waters  than  warships 
operating  iron  distant,  bares.  Many  countries  can 
afford  the  less  expensive  coastal  defense,  but 
few  can  support  a  navy  capable  of  overcoming 
it. 17 

The  Navy  is  capable  of  preventing  a  renegade  Third 
idor  id  country  from  long  term  disruption  ol  merchant 
travel  on  nearby  sea  lines  of  communication  (BLOC'S). 
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The  Third  World  is  ripe  for  change,  but  what  will 

it  change  to?  What  Great.  Power  uili  have  the  most. 

Influence  in  the  Third  World? 

Washington  defined  the  greatest  danger  to 
American  security  as  stemming  froi  the  new 
states"  functional  net  ideological  attraction 
to  communism.  .  *  thus  communism  was  seen  not  just 
as  a  military  threat.  In  the  newly  politically 
lware  and  poorer  areas  of  the  Third  World, 
'omaunisD  was  viewed  as  attractive  because  it 
ppeared  to  promise  a  fairly  rapid  and 
disciplined  way  of  bringing  about  political, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  changes.  IB 

Thiid  World  dictator  who  heads  a  totalitarian 
government  can  quickly  gain  access  to  sophisticated 
military  equipment  that  will  secure  his  power  base  by 
purchasing  it  from  international  arms  merchants  or  by 
amply  turning  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  may  not  even 
nave  tc  claim  he  is  a  communist.  The  Soviets  could  use 
the  opportunity  tc  ofittr  military  assistance  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  another  country. 

Beth  superpowers  manuever  on  the  oceans  and  take 
.ic  antage  of  ocean  access  to  Third  World  countries  to 
gain  advantage  and  project  power.  Success  seems  very 
unpredictable,  but  *\  . .  t  he  Third  World  is,  if 
anything,  both  less  stable  and  mure  important  to  us 
than  l to]  the  Soviet  Union. "19  The  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
guo-1  example.  The  future  energy  suoplies  oi  Europe  and 
Japan  are  linked  to  the  security  of  the  Arab  nations 
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not  Involved  in  the  Iran  Iraq  war.  By  using 
unsophisticated  nines  and  smaLl  attack  craft,  the 
Iranians  have  focused  continuing  world- wide  attention 
on  their  war  with  Iraq  and  their  hatred  of  the  United 
States.  Kven  cooperation  by  the  superpowers  in  meeting 
this  threat  does  not  eliminate  the  problem.  The  nines 
and  the  speedboats  are  a  threat  and  will  remain  a 
potential  threat  to  Gulf  shipping  until  the  Iranians 
are  convinced  to  end  their  use  or  the  United  Stai.es, 
with  or  without  its  allies,  takes  military  action  to 
eliminate  the  mines  An  storage  and  their  delivery 
platforms. 
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i  V .  The  Sovj  et  Union  in  the  Third  World  -  A  Brief  Look. 

Ilou  success! ut  nas  the  Soviet.  Union  been  in  trying 
to  expand  i  \  s  influence  in  t.he  Third  World?  What, 
instruments  ol  power  ha  z  the  Soviet  Union  utilized  tu 
implement  policy  there?  What  have  they  accomplished 
with  their  r.aval  diplomacy?  The  Soviets  seek  influence 
among,  and  assurances  of  friendship  from.  Third  World 
nations.  They  offer  an  ordered,  Marxist-Socialist 
economy  as  an  alternative  to  the  ravaged  economies  of 
many  Third  World  states  previously  exploited  or  ignored 
hy  the  capitalist  West.  Additionally,  the  Soviets  seek 
tor ward  bases  for  their  own  forces  and  they  want  to 
deny  the  U.  S.  access  to  the  strategic  minerals 
J orated  in  some  Third  World  countries.  To  achieve  their 
desired  objectives,  a  government  amenable  to  their 
policies  or  at  least  one  which  is  either  non-aligned  or 
ant:t  US,  the  Soviets  have  ottered  military  and  economic 
ai d  on  very  attractive  terms  and  they  seem  willing  to 
wait  longer  than  a  Western  nation  would  for  a  favorable 
out  come . 

In  Latin  America  the  Soviet.  Union  finds  itself 
euiupt.-Ling  for  influence  in  America's  backyard.  It  is 
not  a  high  priority  area  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  it 
■  •  r»s  outside  their  defense  perimeter  and  economic  zone 
of  influence.  "It  suppl  es  the  Soviet  Union  with  no 
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critical  materials  or  important,  markets."1*0  The  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  have  five  objectives  in  I.atin  America: 
widen  the  economic  disparity  between  the  United  States 
anu  the  region;  prevent,  raw  materials  from  the  area 
from  reaching  the  United  States;  expand  local  communist 
parties;  put  a  Hi  on  Chinese  influence  in  the  area; 
and  continue  their  special  relationship  with  Cuba. ^ 

The  Soviets  are  act.! veil y  involved  in  Africa  with 
advisors  in  Angola  and  in  the  Horn.  Their  actions  in 
Africa  have  strained  the  limits  of  detente.  The  mineral 
deposits  of  southern  Afrira  are  a  rich  prize  they  want 
to  deny  to  the  West,  in  wartime,  naval  out.posts  in 
Africa  may  enable  the  Soviets  to  threaten  vital  oil 
shipping  lanes  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 22  The  Soviets 
have  been  relatively  successful  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
despite  their  ejection  from  Somalia  and  they  have 
"virtually  displaced  Chinese  influence  in  Southern 
Jftrica ."23 

How  have  the  Soviets  accomplished  their  aims  in 
the  Third  World? 

The  instruments  of  Soviet  power  in  the  Third 
World  arc  the  traditional  ones  used  by  great 
powers. . .economic  and  military  aid,  technical 
assistance,  trad*:,  diplomacy,  propaganda,  and  in 
a  feu  rare  instances,  the  use  of  military  force. 
Of  these,  eccnom»c  and  military  assistance  have 
ti'cn  particular i  1  y  important.*** 
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Trade  with  the  Third  World  is  important  to  the 

Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  supplies  "manufactured 

geode,  military  equipment,  and  petioleum"  for  hard 

currency  to  purchase  raw  materials. 26  This  trade  is  not 

is  important  as  it.  used  to  be;  however,  they  continue 

‘o  try  to  make  the  Third  World  countries,  which  do 

accept  their  aid,  dependent  on  them  for  trade.  Perhaps 

because  they  are  unable  to  produce  what  the  Third  World 

desires  (technology  and  an  economic  success  model),  the 

Joviet  Union  nas  shifted  to  a  policy  of  supplying 

military  aid  to  the  Third  World  to  gain  favor.  But 

tneir* great  successes  in  the  Arab  world  have  not 

translated  into  any  influence  over  domestic  or  foreign 

policy.ZU  Their  economic  aid  has  had  a  minimal  impact 

and  "as  a  model  for  economic:  development  in  the  Third 

Wo i Id  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  conspicuous 

failure."**?  The  continuing  lack  of  Improvement  in  their 

own  ( coriomy  may  increasingly  limit  future  Soviet. 

mi  m;. ary  and  economic  aid  packages  to  the  Third  World 

even  more  than  it  currently  does. 

Moscow  *  s  naval  buildup  fin  t.hc  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Gulf  1 ...  tapered  off  about  three  years 
ago.  ana  now  the  financially  strapped  Soviets  may 
be  trying  to  reduce  their  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  just  as  they  are  trying  to  get  out 
of  Afghanistan.*^ 


The  Soviets  sometimes  use  naval  diplomacy  as 
effectively  as  the?  United  States  does  among  Third  World 
nations.  They  use  it  to  demonstrate  their  own  interest 
in  the  area,  to  move  or  reinforce  troops,  and  even  as 
sea  based  fire  support.  However,  ,,...thc*  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  significantly  less  'operational'  than  those  of 
the  West  for  maritime  intervention.’*^9 

What  is  the  effect  of  Soviet  interest  in  the  Third 
World  on  American  national  security  policy?  It  drives 
that  portion  of  our  national  security  policy 
formulation.  However,  should  uc  consider  Soviet 
influence  in  the  Third  Bond  from  a  slightly  different 
view?  I  think  30. 

...Soviet  involvement  in  t.ne  Third  World  is 
antagonistic  to  Western  interests  in  general  and 
to  U.  S.  interests  in  particular ...  dost  of 
Hoecow^s  biggest  victories  have  resulted  from 
events  over  whicn  it  had  no  control  ...There  is  a 
tendency ,... to  assume  that  every  defeat  suffered 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Third  World  is  a 
result  of  Soviet  cunning  and  planning.  In  fact, 
like  the  Meet,  the  Soviet  Union  sometimes  comes 
out  looking  good  tnspite  of  what  it  did.3U 
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V  United  SJLates  Naval  JUpJLomacjr _in  the^  T^i  rd  World. 

What  then  are  the  imperial  attributes  of  the  United 
States  Navy  a hen  utilised  as  an  instrument  ol  foreign 
or  national  security  policy  in  dealing  with  Third  World 
nations?  First,  the  Navy  has  an  undeniable  presence  (in 
International  waters)  tnat  can  be  directly  controlled 
hy  the  President.  It  can  be  advanced  or  withdrawn  fro* 
these  sane  International  waters  without  the  consent  of 
neighboring  states.  The  U.  5.  Navy's  Maritime  Strategy, 
with  its  emphasis  on  forward  deployment  of  naval  combat 
lorces  in  peacetime  as  well  as  during  periods  ol 
international  tension,  has  made  ships  available  lor 
naval  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Third  World.  The 
Maritime  Strategy  intends  to  send  a  strong  message  to 
both  ally  and  adversary.  The  fact  that  these  ships  are 
lorward  deployed  and  highly  visible  worldwide  is  a 
demonstration  of  our  global  capability.  Military  power, 
and  tnc  ability  to  project  it  at  will,  is  a  message 
that  is  easy  t.c  understand.  "Naval  diplomacy  lor  the 
(ir jl  time  has  become  a  significant  preoccupation  of 
maritime  strategists,  an  important  declared  tunction  ol 
navies  and  an  important  Justification  for  having 
Lht3»."3l  World  War  1J  the  United  States  has 

relied  on  the  Navy  more  than  any  other  service  when  it 
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was  necessary  to  apply  force  in  support  of  political 
objectives . 32 

fohe?n  usc?d  effectively,  n<;val  diplomacy  in  its 
various  guises  can  reassure,  strengthen, 
symbolize  a  growing  relationship  or  commitment, 
establish  rights  and  interests  in  near  or  distant 
regions,  impress  onlookers  with  the  country's 
technical  competence  or  diplomatic  skills, 
restrain  allies  or  adversaries,  bolster  the 
strength  and  confidence  of  allies  and  associates 
or  third  parties,  encourage  the 
independent  -mindednecs  of  third  parties, 
encourage  or  dissuade  states  in;  relation  to 
particular  policies,  signal  intentions  or 
expectations,  create  uncertainty  when  necessary, 
neutralize  the  naval  diplomacy  of  adversaries, 
complicate  the  problems  and  planning  of 
adversaries  and  their  associa  teji.  deter  inimical 
actions,  foreclose  the  options  of  competing 
states,  reduce  the  confidence  m|  selected 
targets,  cause  losses  of  faith  in  the  associates 
of  one's  adversaries,  discouragfe  opponents, 
create  a  different  politico-military  environment 
and  set  of  expectations,  increase  the  level  of 
profitable  interaction  with  near  or  distant 
countries,  gain  access  to  new  countries,  maintain 
or  improve  access  with  existing  associates,  and 
create  a  degree  of  dependency  and  so  the 
possibility  for  manipulation. 33 

No  matter  how  noble  we  see  the  aims  of  our  democracy, 

we  still  need  to  be  able  to  exert  military  influence 

over  adversaries  and  allies.  When  economic  measures  and 

statesmanship  have  failed,  the  United  Slates  Navy  has 

beer,  a  tool  for  exercising  this  influence.  "Since  195S 

(to  197S),  the  Navy  has  been  involved,  on  the  average, 

in  more  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  incidents.”^ 

How  can  the  United  States  Navy  serve  as  a 

diplomatic  tool?  The  warships  themselves  can  convey  a 


message  by  their  appearance.  Contrary  to  what  it  may 
seen,  these  warships  do  not  always  have  to  be  aircraft, 
car  Tiers  either. 

The  principal  agents  of  naval  diplomacy  seem 
likely  to  remain  surface  ships,  which  have  many 
obvious  advantages  over  aircraft  or  submarines  in 
this  role. . . . Plexib* lity  and  the  capacity  to 
operate  significantly  at  many  different  Levels  of 
violence  are  particular! ly  desirable  attributes 
of  individual  ships....  3b 

Certainly  an  unfriendly  Third  World  country  or  one 

wishing  to  remain  "non  aligned**  is  not  going  to  invite 

a  United  States  naval  vessel  into  port,  but  a  neutral 

or  friendly  one  night.  It  can  send  a  message  to  its 

neighbors  as  to  which  side  of  this  bipolar  world  it  is 

aligning  itself  with  or  it  can  maintain  mutually 

beneficial  relations  with  botn  superpowers  by  inviting 

each  to  make  port  visits  and  demonstrate  its 

non  aligned  status.  Jt  is  important  that  friends  of  the 

United  States  be  reassured  that  we  are  available  to 

protect  their  interests  and  not  Just  our  own.  Port 

visits  during  requiar  deployments  are  a  way  tu 

accomplish  this. 

Naval  warships  can  serve  as  diplomatic  tools  in 
jev»  n  oasic  ways,  they  .are  versatile;  they  can  be 
controlled  easily;  thry  are  highly  mobile;  they  are 
self  contained  instruments  o.  force  projection;  they 
ran  go  anywhere  the  water  is  deep  enough;  they  arc  a 


symbol  of  our  intent;  and  they  can  spend  considerable 
rime  on  station. In  the  following  paragraphs  these 
a*i li  do  examined  in  detail. 

The  versatility  of  naval  vessels  cannot  be  denied. 
They  are,  and  always  have  been,  capable  of  performing  a 
number  of  different  tasks.  The  crews  are  trained  and 
prepared  to  perform  these  tasks.  Tne  Navy  could  be 
assigned  to  pc  storm  humanitarian  missions  which  may 
enhance  the  local  perspective  of  the  United  States.  The 
recent  commissioning  of  the  hospital  ship  USS  Hercy  is 
a  good  example.  Deployed  foz  the  first  time  on  a  cruise 
to  the  Western  Pacific  in  early  1987.  it  provided 
medical  care  to  underdeveloped  areas.  Oceanographic 
research  vessels  can  rake  friendly  port  calls.  The 
crews  of  both  combat  and  non  combat  vessels  often 
assist  the  local  populations  with  self-help  projects  to 
Improve  their  local  communities.  American  naval  vessels 
can  escort  merchant  shipping  of  friendly  nations 
involved  in  local  conflicts  as  in  tne  Persian  Gulf. 
Fhese  ships  need  not  necessarily  be  combatants 
(although,  admittedly  they  would  be  ill  advised  not  to 
be)  to  ict  as  escorts 

Once  again,  the  presence  of  American  naval  vcssclr 
sends  a  message  to  the  Third  World  and  tne  Soviet 
Union:  The  United  States  has  an  inuiest  in  this 
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region.  In  this  capacity,  naval  ships  and  aircraft,  can 
provide  overwhelming  firepower.  United  States  naval 
vessels  or  aircraft  ran  deliver  a  large  amount  of 
ordnance  to  any  assigned  target  without  involving 
additional  support  assets  (such  as  tankers,  clearance 
fm  overflights,  etc.). 

Naval  nombardmcnt  ot  weaker  states  that  cannot 
hit.  back  effectively  is  a  classic  form  of  gunboat 
diplomacy.  The  latter  shows  little  sign  of  going 
away.  It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  argue  that  its 
days  were  numbered  with  the  spread  of  relatively 
well  organized  sovereign  states  and  the 
acquisition  by  them  of  increasingly  powerful 
defensive  weapons. '*7 

Violence  and  destruction  can  arrive  from  airplanes, 
helicopters,  and  surface  platforms  with  deadly  effect. 
Oven  a  well  defined  naval  mission  uith  clear 
objectives .  the  Navy  can  perform  ail  assigned  combat 
set  na  ncs  when  dealing  with  a  Third  Hoi  Id  country,  "ft 
convinced  Colonel  Qaddati  that,  the  Ueet  the  United 
States  can  and  will  punish  them  if  need  be,  which  is 
the  point  ol  having  forward  deployed  forces  in  the 
first  place.  #,38  "An  Amt  ri can  carrier  battle  group  has 
rt  UUvi-ly  »il.Ue  to  f«*ar  from  a  few  isolated  missile 
oout  s  or  bndly  handled  aircraft.  1;  car.  operate  almost 
at  will.  "39  A  carrier  bat  •  legroup.  surface  action 
grnuo,  nr  <m  amphibious  assault  io:ee  possesses  the 
vei  sal  i  j  i  ty  ,»nd  the  mobility  tr.  be  «  ore  cost  effective. 
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aiiit.ari.Ly  useful,  and  survivabie  than  any  out.  of*  CONUS 
(J.  S.  Military  installation. 

Although  the  cost  of  a  battie  group  u:t.  between  18 
and  20  billion  dollars)  is  expensive,  we  don't  have  to 
abandon  it  as  we  do  our  foruaru  bases  if  our  allies 
decide  not  to  renew  our  basing  agrceients  as  light 
occur  in  Spain,  Greece  and  the  Philippines  Naval 
forces  project  power  and  our  national  interest,  until 
withdrawn  by  the  National  Coaiand  Authority,  not  a  host 
country. 

Naval  vessels  can  apply  the  pressure  as  needed  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  coastal  Third  World  country.  They  can 
be  very  visible  or  they  can  be  just  over  the  horizon. 
They  can  be  a  friendly  presence  in  port  or  they  can  be 
a  reminder  of  our  resolve  off  the  roast.  They 
(warships)  "...are  less  disruptive  psycho l ogicai 1 y  than 
are  Jand  based  forces  and  thus  are  lively  to  be  less 
offensive  di ploaati cal i y;  if  desirable,  naval  forces 
can  main  nearby  but  out  of  sight. if  their  M?ssior( 
is  completed,  they  can  be  withdrawn  without  crossing 
any  l '.ter national  boundaries.  Nobody  owns  the  oceans 
beyond  recognized  territorial  liiits  The  Majority  of 
Third  World  nations  dc  not  possess  the  assets  to 
challenge  the  U.  S.  Navy  if  it  ventures  into  their 
unrecognized  200  Mile  Halt.  Additionally,  econonir 
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sovereignty  over  an  area  night,  not.  be  challenged  ar. 
readily  (by  u*r>  as  t.er  rit  or  tal  sover  eignty  claimed 
beyond  17  rai  lei;  and  t  he  right  to  li'.'dom  o:  navigation. 
Right,  of  passage  is  not  the  same  as  a  right  ro  exploit. 
Il  the  reason  for  their  deployment  »s  not  successful, 
naval  vessels  can  be  withdrawn  without  the*  Loss  of 
prestige  that,  would  accompany  a  troop  withdrawal  1  row 
foreign  shores,  w  the  President  n  command  a  warship 
can  become  as  visible  as  he  wants  it  t.o  ne  or  disappear 
iust  as  quickly. 

Naval  forces  are  mnerentiy  ■obiJe.  ’’Ships  arc 
easier  to  neve,  about  than  art  any  or  land  based 
aircraft  units... and  ■ore  rapidly  than  an>  land  bast'd 
uni*  of  comparable  sjr.e  "'ll  The  r.ea  is  a  highway  for 
comae  re  and  ml  it  ary  vessels,  b’irirr  two  thirds  of  the 
pianct  is  covered  with  water,  ’here  an*  many  places 
with.n  rcacn  of  Navy  air  and  surface  assets,  iai ships 
car  converge  off  of  a  selected  coast  lint  from  man* 
iora’  rifis.  They  ran  arrive  prep^rt'd  to  do  combat . 
sustain  themselves,  and  provide  their  own  air  cover  and 
iirri.ii  striking  force  Ml  an  at  ret  aft  carrier  is 
•nciutfed  in  ;  hr  force  structure)  If  some  anas  of  I  Tr¬ 
ue:  Id  where  I  nc  .Ini  red  States  has  n»  forward  basin*; 

\  jh!:;,  a  sh.p  may  be  I  nr  only  &*•!  nod  of  p!  jn  tig 

Ap»s  j‘Mfi  military  pr#*r»  mv  tu.  I  hr  seme  f.  r  .n  ex  tended 
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per. .id  of  Liar.  Since  the  American  Navy  is  'forward 
deployed  world- wide,  it.  is  conceivably  within  fourteen 
days  sailing  time  from  any  coastline  (20  Knots  X  ?A 
hours  X  14  days  f>720n«).  if  the  forward  basing  rights 
the  U.  f.  has  in  the  Philippines  are  not  renewed,  and 
it  does  not  gain  other  bases  nearby,  or  passage  through 
the  *Jue2  Canal  is  denied  to  ur,  oven  the  Navy  will  have 
a  iii  (lieu  It  time  responding  promptly  with 
re  enforcements  to  a  cm  sis  in  South  Asia.  M.  is 
i frijortant  t.u  n  umber  that  good  intelligence  would 
enable  naval  lurch's  to  he  in  an  area  be  to  re  a  crisis 
begins . 

As  sell  contained  instruments  of  force  projection 
thty  have  no  equal  . 

For  most  o!  *J.  M.  history  the  Navy  was  the  only 
military  instrument  that  could  be  used  lor  these 
pur noses  there  were  no  nr  few  forces  abroad, 

and  the  rapid  movement  of  land  based  forces  was 
impossible.  As  a  consequence  the  Navy,  far  more 
than  the  other  two  military  services,  has  cone  to 
tninit  of  its  employment  for  political  objectives 
ai.  one  ol  its  principal  missions 
(•‘show  the- i!eq.M  "pr-smcc . M  "crisl.; 
d!  piomacy*') ,  and  nas  incorporated  certain 
measures  »n  the  design  of  its  forces  which  enable 
it  to  periorn  b»  *.tei  in  such  operations  for 
example,  the  construction  of  underway  support 
ships,  which  permit  oper.it tors  in  regions  remote 
from  bases.4* 

Jut  ships  carry  fhetr  own  weapons  loadout  wmen  can  he 
•  lilorcri  to  combat  in  a  specific  reqion.  After  arriving 
n  t  ne  uonr  of  contention  with  a  normal  combat  loadout. 
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a  warship  could  be  resupplied  with  a  new  weapons  suite 
and  remain  on  station  as  directed.  A  SEAL  tea*  or 
amphibious  forces  may  be  required.  With  the  addition  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  bat t.legroup,  the  Navy  has  the 
unique  capability  of  projecting  power  over  a  wide  area 
with  devasting  effectiveness.  Since  1  an  not  addressing 
the  employment  of  navai  forces  in  a  general  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union ,  battle  groups  should  be  able  to 
operate  closfi  in  (within  50-100  n*  iron  shore  for  a 
carrier  battle  group)  because  of  the  lower  threat 
represented  by  a  Third  World  nation.  Conceding  the 
point  that  airpouer  cannot  win  a  war,  naval  airpower 
can  certainly  make  a  statement  of  our  intentions!  It 
can  turn  the  tide  of  battle  or  local  public  opinion  in 
our  favor.  Additionally,  battleships,  ASH  forces,  and 
amphibious  units  can  carry  out  any  other  specific  naval 
missions  which  night  oe  required.  Naval  forces  can 
read*,  ly  support  Special  Operations  Forces  whose 
assignment  night  require  deployaent  to  a  reaote 
location . 

Since  nobody  owns  the  oceans,  no  country  can  tell 
a  US  warship  where  it  can  and  cannot  go  as  long  as  it 
[Midi  ns  in  international  waters  Permission  is  not 
necessary  to  transit  international  waters.  Even  then  it 
requires  force  to  bac*  up  anti  American  rhetoric.  The 


oceans  are  international  highways  lor  ally  and 
adversary.  Since  no  Third  World  countries  possesses  a 
powerful  open  ocean  navy,  they  probably  will  not  be 
able  to  challenge  the  United  States  Navy  beyond  local 
coastal  waters.  The  Navy  could  be  challenged  around 
chokepoints  and  in  confined  areas  like  the.  Persian  Gulf 
by  large  numbers  of  unsophisticated  patrol  craft  armed 
with  simple  surface-to-surface  missiles.  But  even  these 
torces  (which  the  Navy  has  always  had  the  capability  to 
eliminate)  are  no  match  for  a  battle  group  with  its 
sophist icated  array  of  modern  weaponry.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  U.  S.  aircraft  or  ships  will  not  t hits  or 
suffer  casualties  and  this  may  well  be  a  consideration 
when  deploying  forces.  If  the  object  of  the  naval 
diplomacy  is  to  exert  force  and  suffer  no  casualties, 
the  battle  group  will  have  to  tailor  operations  to  that  * 
end  and  perhaps  use  long-range  naval  gunfire, 
air  to-surface  standoff  weapons,  or  surface-to-surface 
guided  missiles  to  neutralize  the  threat  or  "carry  the 
message." 

American  navai  vessels,  warship  and  auxiliary, 
are  deployed  around  the  world  sometimes  just  to  be 
seen.  They  rcprt?sent  the  nation  and,  in  this  day  and 
age,  a  deterrent  to  limited  and  general  wai .  As  a 
deterrent,  they  have  (ailed  in  their  mission  if  they 
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are  ever  used  in  combat  .  That  would  indicate  that  an 
adversary  dees  not  believe  in  our  resolve  to  use  force 
when  necessary.  Obviously,  recent  past  events  have 
remonstrated  that  the  leadership  of.  some  Third  World 
countries  believed  we  wouldn’t  use  that  force.  Decisive 
action,  noth  diplomatic  and  military,  serves  to 
maintain  both  our  prestige  and  influence  around  the 
world.  Prestige  and  power  are  as  important  to  the  Third 
ilorid  as  they  arc  to  us.  They  would  like  to  be 
associated  with  a  winner. 

By  using  military  force  when  provoked  (backed  into 
a  corner)  or  as  a  last  resort.  President  Reagan  has 
demonstrated  that  the  United  Staten  is  not  afraid  to 
use  the  power  it  possesses.  The  willingness  to  use 
iorce  is  as  important  as  the  successful  use  of  that 
force.  Conversely,  our  military  leadership  must  realize 
that  force  is  not  a  cure  ail  for  what  ails  the  world 
.ind  they  should  bn  willing  to  tell  the  President  when  a 
mission  is  ill  advised  or  not  possible  with  the  torces 
or  time  available  Their  mindset  must  shift  from,  ”a 
can-do  attitude,"  to  thinking  about  uhether  force  is 
the  only  alternative  to  consider.  I!  past  records  ate 
any  indication,  this  change  is  not  apt  to  happen  in  the 
near  future. 
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Around  the  world  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
Navy  deploy  and  maintain  a  rather  tenuous  presence. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups.  As  stated  previously,  it  way  not  always  be 
necessary  for  carriers  to  be  the  instruments  of  naval 
diplomacy  even  in  such  visible  and  sensitive  areas  as 
the  northern  rim  of  Africa.  If  shore  bombardment  in 
support  of  a  Rarine  amphibious  landing  is  the  assigned 
mission,  then  a  battleship  accompanied  by  several  Aegis 
cruisers  and  frigates  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
task.  This  would  make  the  carrier  forces  available  for 
other  assignments. *3  Carriers  normally  deployed  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet  area  of  operations  will  always  be  available 
to  provide  the  necessary  offensive  and  defensive  air 
cover  uhen  required  by  a  surface  action  group.  Until 
then,  an  Aegis  cruiser  and  its  accompanying  escorts 
could  certainly  protect  the  battle  group  against  the 
threat  of  a  surprise  attack  from  a  Third  Uorld  air  or 
naval  force. 

Recent  events  off  Libya,  however,  demonstrate 
that  if  the  margin  of  technical  superiority  is 
sufficiently  great,  a  first  class  navy  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  "punishing*  even  quite 
a  superficially  strong  littoral  state.44 

in- port  visits  are  another  way  to  show  our 
commitment  to  friendly  nations.  An  aircraft  carrier  is 
an  impressive  visitor  but  It  requires  a  deep  water 
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purl,  if  deep  water  is  not  available,  perhaps  a  visit 
by  a  surface  combatant  would  be  possible.  A  battle 
group  can  maneuver  within  sight  of  a  possible 
antagonist  to  serve  as  a  warning  or  remain  invisible 
over  t.he  hori2on,  but  still  ready  if  the  antagonist 
decides  to  call  our  bluff.  Single  vessels  can  be 
dispatched  lor  coastal  patrols  or  even  to  visit 
friendly  ports.  "Evidently,  navies  can  be  used  in  many 
ways  to  convey  messages  and  influence  events. "45 
Additionally.  American  naval  forces  have  proven  they 
can  stay  at  sea  near  troubled  areas  for  long  periods  of 
time.  In  fact,  they  are  designed  to  do  just  that. 

There  are  some  limitations  laced  by  naval  power 
when  dealing  with  Third  liorld  countries.  The  American 
Navy  is  flexible  but  stretched  thin  to  maintain  all  of 
its  commitments.  Future  lean  defense  budgets  may  leave 
the  Navy  unable  to  meet  all  projected  worldwide 
requirements.  Personnel  caps  or  a  decrease  in 
operational  and  maintenance  funding  could  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  naval  iorce  posture.  In  January 
1988  the  Navy  began  considering  the  early 
decomai ssi oning  or  temporary  mothballing  of  1G  warships 
including  the  10* ship  class  of  (larcia  frigates  and  the 
6  ship  ciass  of  Brooke  guided  missile  frigates.  The 
Navy  officially  stated  it  didn't  have  the  manpower  or 
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the  norsey  to  keep  these  ships  in  service  due  to 
congressional  budget  cuts  fro*  which  the  Navy  had  to 
absorb  11  billion  dollars  in  1989. This  action  would 
result  in  fewer  aen  and  ships  to  undertake  the  sane 
worldwide  constituents.  It  would  also  prevent  the  Navy 
froa  reaching  its  iaaediat.e  goal  ot  a  6C0  ship  force. 
The  upshot  of  the  arguaent  which  ensued  over  this 
unexpected  reduction  in  force  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Jaaes  iebb,  resigned.  He  did  not  believe  it 
was  necessary  to  reaove  the  ships  froa  active  service 
nor  could  he  support  a  policy  uhich  did.  He  felt  that 
cuts  should  be  aade  elsewhere  in  the  defense  budget,  an 
idea  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Piank  Carlucci.  did 
not  agree  with. 

As  thr  age  of  the  coabatants  increases,  they  aay 
be  spending  less  tiae  underway  and  aore  tiae  in  port  as 
operating  and  aaxntenance  costs  rise.  Unless  already  on 
station  in  the  vicinity,  it  takes  tiae  to  aove  a  battle 
groun.  The  Navy  has  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  tiae  to  be  effective. 

Additionally,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Third  llorid 
country  aay  not  show  concern  that  a  naval  force  is 
aassed  off  their  coast,  boud  rhetoric  and  world  wide 
tedia  coverage  aay  shift  the  attention  to  the  Aaerican 
presence  off  shore  instead  ol  to  Third  iorld 
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t.ransqressi ons .  Some  belligerents  nay  not  be 
intimidated  at  all.  The  world  press  corps  is  quick  to 
publicize  American  intervention  in  a  "civil  war"  or 
instances  of  artillery  or  aircraft--  delivered  ordnance 
falling  on  non-military  targets.  The  PLO  and  the  Shiite 
Moslems  in  Beirut  didn^t  throw  their  hands  up  in 
surrender  when  the  Sixth  Fleet  appeared  off  the 
Lebanese  coast.  The  16  inch  guns  of  the  USS  New  Jersey 
and  the:  American  air  strike  didn't  appear  to  dampen 
heir  spirits  either.  At  the  same  time  on  the 
international  scene,  it  was  asked  why  the  great 
technological  might  oi  the  U,  S.  Navy  was  necessary  to 
crush  a  lew  snipers  and  then  failed  to  hit  the  correct 
target.  Additionally,  why  were  two  aircraft  lost  in  an 
airstriko  similiar  to  tne  type  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
routinely  performs  without  any  casualties?  I  contend 
that  the  shelling  by  the  USS  New  Jersey  was  a  tactical, 
ail  nary  misuse  nt  the  available  naval  power  -  a  lethal 
weapon,  incorrectly  used.  The  rounds  were.  not. 
controlled  by  forward  artillery  observers  (because 
there  was  no  safe  location  to  observe  from);  they  fell 
c>;  r  target  in  the  wrong  neighborhood,  and  subsequent  ly 
k’llcd  innocent,  civilians.  The  atrst.rikc  uas  a 
political  misuse  of  naval  airpower  because  Washington 
dictated  at  what  time  of  day  the  strike  would  occur  and 
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eliminated  the  element  ot  tactical  surprise  necessary 
for  a  successful  operation.  In  addition,  the  targets 
just,  were  not  worth  the  price  paid.*-'  The  Joint  Chiefs 
say  have  made  a  mistake  in  advising  the  president 
concerning  these  punitive  uses  of  naval  power. 
Conversely,  the  successful  American  strike  on  Libyan 
targets  in  April  1^86  seems  to  have  silenced  <at.  least 
temporarily)  the  voice  of  Mr.  Qaddafi.  By  and  large. 
Third  World  belligerents  reem  bombastically  unimpressed 
by  American  military  might  until  it  drops  in  on  them 
and  prevents  them  from  doing  as  they  please. 
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Vi .  Future  II.  S.  Com  bat  .Op.?  r _ati  ons  in  the  Third  World. 

A  conflict,  between  a  Third  Woild  country  and  the 
United  States  will  (probably)  not  oe  a  ’’total  war”  f  roa 
our  perspective.  Undoubtedly,  a  saalier  Third  World 
country  might  view  the  conflict  as  a  ’’total  war”.  Hill 
the  United  States  wage  total  war  with  United 
objectives,  a  .Waited  war  with  clear  objectives,  a 
Waited  war  to  ’’stop  the  spread  of  coaaunisa,”  or  maybe 
a  Waited  war  to  support  a  Third  Bond  ally?  Rasy 
victories  are  not  often  achieved  and  we  should  reaeaber 
that.  Third  World  countries  do  not  always  act  as  we 
expect  then  to: 

S«all  countries  are  sonetiaer.  aore  single  ainded 
and  aore  ready  to  run  risks,  whether  as  victias 
or  assailants.  If  you  have  only  one  cneay,  and 
one  kind  of  conflict  to  fear,  you  aay  be  able  to 
afford  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  a  great  naval 
power:  to  coanit.  the  whole  of  your  strength. '18 

A  poor,  underdeveloped  Third  World  country,  bolstered 

oy  a  large  input,  of  Soviet  aiiitary  hardware  or  Cuban 

’advisors,”  would  have  nothing  t.u  lose  in  a  shooting 

war  with  the  United  States  and  everything  to  gain  in 

prestige  t roa  its  neighbors  or  other  siailar  nations. 

The  United  States  is  supposed  to  win  wars  with  saalier 

countries,  it  is  the  big  country  with  the  powerful, 

technologically  advanced  aiWt.ary  forces.  A 

confrontation  with  Aarrica  can  unity  a  saalier  country 
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against  the  threat,  increase  national  is*,  and  direct 
attention  away  fro*  other  serious,  domestic  problems. 

If  America  withdraws  its  forces  early,  does  not  honor 
commitments,  nr  suffers  temporary  military  setbacks 
that  lead  to  victory  (maybe  by  default)  for  a  Third 
World  country,  it  loses  prestige  and  credibility  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

ttegardless  of  past  fai Lures,  the  United  States 
must,  continue  to  try  to  take  what  it  considers  the 
"rignt  action”  when  dealing  with  a  Third  World  nation. 

A  small  nation  wins  even  when  it  loses  in  a 
"disagreement”  with  the*  United  States.  They  will  earn 
the  respect,  of  other  smaller  nations  just  because  they 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  the  If.  S.  Within  the 

i 

confines  of  our  democracy  the  use  cl  force  is  deplored 

as  »tn  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  may 

have  to  remain  the  option  of  last  resort  to  the 

President,  but  it  must  remain  a  viable,  effective 

option  to  him.  Throughout  our  history  presidents  have 

oeperded  on  the  Navy  and  aircraft  carriers  to  project 

power  and  ”show  the  flag”  around  the  world. 

Limited  navAj,  force  has  many  advantages.  It  can 
be  threatened  without  commitment,  and  can  even  be 
used  on  a  basis  of  limited  liability  which  is 
difficult  for  soldiers  to  manage.  Warships  can 
assemble  on  the  high  seas;  they  can  wait  *«nd 
loom.  It  they  have  to  take*  action,  they  are 
easier  to  withdraw,  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 
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United  naval  force  is  an  appropriate  instrument 
in  only  a  l»w  international  disputes,  When  it  is 
available,  however,  it  otters  a  particular 
application  of  lorcc  that  can  be  both  nore 
economical  and  nore  controllable  than  other 
variet ies . 43 

According  to  Navy  analyses,  carrier  battle  groups 
participated  in  36  of  51  international  incidents 
(69%/  to  uh.ch  the  U.  S.  Navy  responded  between 
January  1376  and  July  138b.  Of  these  CV/CVN 
responses,  2?  (63%)  occurred  during  the  Reagan 
administration,  compared  to  13  (27%)  during  the 
1976  80  period.  Host  cl  the  carrier  force 
responses  were  in  conjunction  with  incidents  in 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Indian 
Ouean-Persian  Gulf  region. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  lb  carrier  battle  group 
level  which  the  Navy  has  determined  to  be  the  minimum 
to  meet  current  and  projected  threats.  Congress  must 
provide  the  advance  lead  time  funding  to  build  new 
carriers.  The  lour  Korrestal  class  carriers  will  be  45 
years  old  in  the  year  2000  and  and  the  Kitty hawk  class 
will  be  35  years  old.  The  Porrestal  and  her  sister 
carriers  cannot  be  expected  to  last  a  great  deal 
longer.  The  Navy  will  need  to  begin  building  5  more 
Nimitz  (or  follow  on)  class  carriers  belore  the  year 
COU  just  to  replace  the  aging  carriers  and  maintain 
r he  force  level  at  16.  That  funding  is  net  obligated 
yet. 61  Hc;re  numbers  of  smaller,  less  capable  ships, 
other  than  carriers,  are  not  the  answer.  They  cannot 
sustain  themselves  as  readily,  project  as  much  power 
•’over  the  beach.*’  or  protect  theaselves  adequately 
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against  both  future  Soviet,  or  Soviet  equipped  Third 
world  threats.  Advanced  fighter  aircraft  froa  the 
carrier  are  part  of  a  layered,  defensive  shield  around 
the  entire  battlegroup.  This  shield  enables  the  earlier 
to  launch  a  aix  of  advanced  attack  aircraft,  in  all 
weather  conditions,  to  project  power  inland  and  protect 
surface  vessels  providing  naval  gun* ire  in  support  of 
ground  forces  ashore.  Large  deck  carriers  are  the  only 
air-capable  vessels  that  can  perlora  both  tasks 
slflul taneously . 

Additionally,  the  men  required  to  nan  these 
carriers  and  their  support  ships  mist,  cose  fror-  a 
projected  shrinking  pool  of  young  Manpower  in  the 
future  froa  which  all  services  will  be  coapeting. 
Considerable  forethought  aust  be  given  to  the  source 
and  rationale  for  the  funding  and  the  Manpower.  Should 
we  build  aore  ships,  acquire  aore  forward  bases,  or 
retreat  te  our  own  shores?  What  prograa,  if  any,  will 
the  Oepartaent  of  Defense  sacrifice  {or  cut  back)  to 
keep  the  Navy  at  a  !f>  carrier  force  level?  As  Mentioned 
previously,  the  resignation  of  Jaaet;  liebb  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  an  indicator  ot  the  serious 
dir.aqreeaents  within  the  Oepartaent  of  Defense 
concerning  exactly  what  the  force  structure  of 
toaorrow‘5  Navy  should  be.  Doing  anre  with  less  taker. 
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its  toil  rapidly  on  non  and  equipment.  If  action  ion  t 
taken  soon,  the  Navy  uill  be  unable  to  respond  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  President  asks.  "Where  are 

t her  carriers?”b2 
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VII.  Conclusion . 

American  military  force,  specifically  American 
naval  force,  can  be  used  as  one  alternative  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  belligerent  Third  World  countries. 
In  this  case,  the  Navy’s  mission  is  threefold:  to 
assist  weaker  Third  World  countries  in  their  own 
defense;  to  deter  potential  adversaries;  and  lastly,  to 
punish  aggression.  Their  remote  locations  make  naval 
forces  particularly  useful  in  dealing  with  them.  It 
uill  continue  to  be  an  important  tool  with  which  to 
counter  Soviet  expansionism  in  the  Third  World. ^ 
American  naval  presence  can  deny  or  inhibit  the  growth 
of  Soviet  spheres  of  influence.  Rapid  and  decisive  use 
of  on  station  American  naval  forces,  when  the  United 
States  is  confronted  with  a  problem  that  may  be 
resolved  by  the  use  of  force,  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  a  display  of  strength 
and  determination  is  the  only  way  to  make  an  adversary 
sec  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Puturi:  combat  operations  in  the  Third  World  will 
require  Joint  operations  by  American  forces.  There  uill 
be  Joint  operations  at  the  battle  front  and  in  the  rear 
areas.  If  suitable,  nearby,  friendly  bases  are 
available,  the  Air  Force  can  qrcatly  assise  in  tactical 
and  logistical  air  support.  Rapid,  airborne  logistics 


support  will  be  essential.  A  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(MEF)  may  be  able  to  deploy  with  its  own  inherent  air 
support.  Marine  strike  forces  will  eventually  need 
relief  from  the  Army  if  a  peacekeeping  force  is 
necessary . 

The.  often  dictatorial  leadership  in  Third  World 
emerging  or  developing  countries  is  new  to  the 
international  political  arena  and  they  may  not 
understand  the  limits  of  behavior  that  the  rest  ol  the 
world  will  tolerate.  No  nation  should  be  permitted  to 
terrorize  its  neighbors  or  hold  any  other  nation 
hostage  just  because  it  claims  to  be  from  the 
downtrodden  masses  exploited  by  Western  capitalists.  To 
further  the  cause  of  democracy  around  the  globe,  the 
United  States  may  have  to  assuoe  the  role  of  a 
world  wide  naval  policeman  by  default.  It  has  t.ne  only 
navy  capable  of  doing  the  job!  If  ue  don't  look  after 
world  stability  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  in  the  areas  we 
can  make  a  difference,  we  may  forfeit  the  job  to  the 
Soviets  or,  worse,  allow  the  Third  World  to  destroy 
itself  by  u»t ra- reqional  conflicts.  I  think  the 
population  of  the  Third  World  deserves  something  better 
than  domination,  war,  and  starvation.  The  application 

of  military  force  is  not  the  oily  solution,  but  one  of 
•any  which  must  be  considered  when  dealing  with  Third 
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World  countries.  If  not  considered  in  the  context  of  a 
well-defined  national  security  policy,  it  may  create 
■ore  problems  than  it  solves.  The  United  States  might 
learn  fro»  its  own  and  past  Soviet  failures  the  limit 
ot  a  great  powers  capabilities  and  responsibilities. 
Short  of  outright  military  intervention,  which  can  only 
be  successfully  undertaken  under  very  limited 
circumstances,  the  use  of  military  persuasion  is  much 
less  effective  than  political  or  econoiic  ■easures.  The 
United  States  is  a  great  power,  but  it  is  subject  to 
moi  'f- imposed  political  constraints  on  the  use  of 
its  military  forces  than  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should, 
therefore,  give  priority  or  at  least,  special 
consideration  to  the  use  of  economic  measures  instead 
of  military  force  in  the  Third  World. 54 

Military  force  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  both 
diplomacy  and  a  sound  foreign  policy.  The  effect  of 
using  discrete  military  force  tends  to  be  short-term  at 
best.  Used  in  specific  instances,  the  Navy  can  be 
useful  in  obtaining  well  defined  political  objectives 
serving  "mainly  to  delay  unwanted  developments 
abroad". it  can't  replace  "diplomacy,  close  economic 
and  cultural  ref  aliens,  an  affinity  of  mutual  interests 
and  perceptions. "55  The  application  of  military  force 
in  peacetime  is  seldom  a  solution  to  the  problem  unto 


itself.  It.  is  an  available  option  to  buy  tine  so  that 
more  effective  policies  can  be  implemented  in  the  long 
terra.  Military  force  has  been  more  successful  when  used 
to  encourage  an  ally  or  adversary  to  continue  doing 
something  they  are  already  doing  (for  example,  leaving 
their  neighbor  states  alone)  rather  than  forcing  then 
to  do  something  else. ^7 

Having  successfully  used  force  once  in  a  region, 

we  must  be  ready  to  use  it  again  to  maintain  national 

credibility.  The  United  States  needs  friends  in  the 

Third  World.  Mot  all  Third  World  countries  need  to  be 

intimidated,  coerced  or  led  by  the  hand.  The  United 

States  must  stand  ready  to  protect,  its  interests  and, 

when  it  is  feasible,  the  interests  and  democratic 

rights  of  the  nations  of  the  Third  World  against:  the 

forces  of  totalitarianism. 

The  superpowers  will,  however,  continue  to  reign 
supreme  in  the  area  of  what  Luttwak  calls  'naval 
suasion'.  They,  especially  the  Americans,  will 
use  navies  to  compel  smaller  nations  to  do 
something,  to  make  them  desist  from  some 
activity,  or  to  deter  them  from  carrying  out 
certain  actions  contrary  to  the  economic  and/or 
political  interests  of  themselves  and  their 
clients.  A  relatively  small  group  of  medium 
powers,  seme  on  the  upward  siope,  some  on  the 
down,  will  attempt  with  considerably  more 
difficulty  to  act  as  assailants  in  exercises  of 
limited  naval  force:  with  more  success  some  may 
piay  parts  in  superpower  confrontations.  A  mass 
of  medium  and  small  states  will  have?  the 
motivation  and  means  to  defend,  or  assert,  their 
growing  sovereignty  in  their  offshore  2ones  of 
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control  and  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  the 
smaller  states  will  remain  the  targets  of  naval 
diplo»ac;y,  rather  than  the  active  practioners .58 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  best  structured  oi 
the  four  services  for  U.  S.  military  diplomacy  and 
power  projection  to  remote  Third  World  nations  with  an 
ocean  border.  Problems  will  continue  to  arise  within 
these  countries  that  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
both  regional  and  world  stability.  Strong  leaders  uill 
direct  their  populations  into  unjust  or  unwise 
conflicts  with  their  neighboring  Third  World  states. 
Totalitarian  regimes  in  remote  areas  of  the  world  will 
seek  greater  power  and  more  territory  and  there  will 
always  be  those  either  afraid  or  unable  to  oppose  them. 
The  Soviet  Union,  internal  conditions  permitting,  may 
continue  to  pursue  any  inroad  possible  to  exert 
influence  on  Third  World  aligned  and  non-aligned 
nations.  Only  one  nation  has  the  capability  to  counter 
all  these  threats  to  freedom  and  stability.  The  United 
States  and  its  Navy,  forward  deployed  worldwide,  offer 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  Third  World  and  the  defense  of  our  interests  as 
well  as  their  own. 
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